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The  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Franklin  respect- 
fully submit  the  following 


report: 


The  Town  appropriated  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools  for 
the  year  1869-’  70  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars.  The  Town 
forfeited  its  share  of  the  income  of  the  School  Fund  on  account 
of  its  failure  to  comply  with  the  Statutory  requirements  concern- 
ing High  Schools. 

The  appropriation  was  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  schools, 
the  expenditure  for  teachers’  wages,  fuel  and  care  of  school 
rooms  amounting  to  $4009  36  for  the  year. 

Each  of  the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  High  School 
and  one  other,  have  been  in  session  thirty  weeks.  The  following 
are  the  statistics  of  the  different  schools : 

High  School. 

Teacher  for  the  year,  Miss  Mary  A.  Bryant.  Wages  per 
annum,  $500.  Length  of  School,  36  weeks. 

Spring  Term — Number  of  pupils,  39  ; Average  attendance,  36 

Fall  “ “ “ 36 ; “ “ 34 

Winter  “ k‘  “ 35 ; “ “ 26 


Centre  Grammar  School. 

Teacher  for  the  year,  Miss  Minnie  E.  Metcalf.  Wages  per 
month,  $40.  Length  of  School,  30  weeks. 

Spring  Term — Number  of  pupils,  36  ; Average  attendance,  32 
Fall  “ “ “ 34 ; “ “ 28 

Winter  “ “ 46;  “ “ 39 
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Intermediate  School . 

Length  of  School,  30  weeks.  Wages  per  month,  $40. 

Spring  Term — Teacher,  Miss  Abbey  A.  Bullard. 

Number  of  pupils,  58  ; average  attendance,  50 
Fall  44  Teacher,  Miss  Abbie  J.  Jones. 

Number  of  pupils,  68  ; average  attendance,  57 
Winter  “ “ “ 53 ; “ 44  43 

First  Primary  School. 

Teacher  for  the  year,  Miss  Lizzie  Rowe.  Wages  per  month, 
$36.  Length  of  School,  30  weeks. 

Spring  Term — Number  of  pupils,  59  ; average  attendance,  49 
Fall  44  44  “ 60  : 44  44  41 

Winter  44  44  44  49  : *4  ••  33 


Second  Primary  School . 

Length  of  School,  30  weeks.  Wages  per  month,  $36. 

Spring  Term — Teacher,  Miss  Susie  E.  McLane. 

Number  of  pupils,  60  ; average  attendance,  53 
Fall  44  4k  44  6 7 ; 44  44  52 

Winter  44  Teacher,  Miss  Abbie  S.  Hawes. 

Number  of  pupils,  48  ; average  attendance,  36 

No.  2.— King  Street. 

Length  of  School,  30  weeks.  Wages  per  month,  $30. 

Spring  Term — Teacher,  Miss  Ella  J.  Walker. 

Number  of  pupils,  24  ; average  attendance,  23 
Fall  44  Teacher,  Miss  Abbie  S.  Hawes. 

Number  of  pupils,  20  ; average  attendance,  16 
Winter  44  Teacher,  Miss  Susie  E.  McLane. 

Number  of  pupils,  16  ; average  attendance,  11 
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No.  4.— City  Mills. 

Length  of  School,  30  weeks.  Wages  per  month,  $32. 

Spring  Term — Teacher,  Miss  Carrie  A.  Metcalf. 

Number  of  pupils,  52  ; Average  attendance,  41 
Fall  “ Teacher,  Miss  Priscilla  L.  Lothrop. 

Number  of  pupils,  50  ; average  attendance,  41 
Winter  “ “ u 44 ; “ “ 42 

No.  5.— River  End. 

Length  of  School,  30  weeks.  Wages  per  month,  $28. 

Spring  Term — Teacher,  Miss  Ann  B.  Smith. 

Number  of  pupils.  1 2 ; average  attendance,  9 
Fall  “ Teacher,  Miss  Juliette  D.  Stanley. 

Number  of  pupils,  1 2 ; average  attendance,  9 
Winter  “ “ “ 9 ; “ “ 5 

No.  6.— Ratio . 

Length  of  School,  29  weeks. 

Spring  Term — Teacher,  Miss  Ella  M.  Bullard ; wages  per 
month,  $30. 

Number  of  pupils,  30  : average  attendance,  23 
Fall  “ Teacher,  Miss  Ella  G.  Daniels ; wages  per 

month,  $30. 

Number  of  pupils,  36  ; average  attendance,  26 
W inter  “ Teacher,  Miss  Emma  C.  Ware.  Wages  per 

month,  $36. 

Number  of  pupils,  32  ; average  attendance,  26 

No.  7. — Northwest 

Length  of  School,  30  weeks.  Wages  per  month,  $30. 

Spring  Term — Teacher  Miss  Emma  F.  Norcross. 

Number  of  pupils,  32 ; average  attendance,  27 
Fall  “ “ “ 33 ; “ “ 25 

Winter  “ Teacher,  Miss  Nellie  M.  Adams. 

Number  of  pupils,  37  ; average  attendance,  27 
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No.  8. — Unionville 

Length  of  School,  30  weeks.  Teacher  for  the  year,  Miss 
Adeline  C.  Grant.  Wages  per  month,  $40. 

Spring  Term — Number  of  pupils,  56  ; average  attendance,  49 
Fall  “ 44  “ 56;  “ “ 49 

Winter  “ 44  44  58 ; 44  44  52 

No.  9— South  Franklin 

Length  of  School,  30  weeks.  Wages  per  month,  $30. 

Spring  Term — Teacher,  Miss  Anna  B.  Everett. 

Number  of  pupils,  29  ; average  attendance,  25 
Fall  **  ••  44  34 ; 4 4 u 27 

Winter  ••  Teacher,  Miss  Malvina  V.  Scott. 

Number  of  pupils,  28;  average  attendance,  18 

No.  10— Mount 

Length  of  School,  30  weeks.  Wages  per  month.  $28. 

Teacher  for  the  year.  Miss  Martha  A.  Alexander. 

Spring  Term — Number  of  pupils,  20  ; average  attendance,  18 
Fall  *•  44  “ 25 ; 44  44  22 

Winter  44  44  44  23 : u 44  20 


Average  . Attendance. 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  schools,  - 81  186-379  per  cent. 

Lowest  per  cent,  in  River  End  School,  69  23-33 
Highest  4 4 4 4 Unionville  and  Mount,  88  4-17 

o 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a detailed  account  of  each  school 
and  the  apparent  progress  made  under  their  respective  teachers. 
Suffice  it  to  say  as  a whole,  we  think  our  schools  have  made  some 
advance  upon  former  years — not  that  all  have  been  satisfactoiy 
to  the  committee  or  parents.  We  have  no  doubt  there  is  a wide 
margin  for  improvement  in  the  divine  art  of  teaching  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  teachers  we  have  employed  within  the  past  year. 
That  it  would  be  well  even  for  the  most  successful  of  them  to 
ask,  Have  I done  my  whole  duty  in  the  province  of  intellectual 
and  moral  culture  ? Have  I not  left  too  much  in  the  moral  de- 
partment to  the  direct  influence  and  control  of  parents  and 
committee?  Have  I not  forgotten  that  no  parent  or  committee 
eye  could  be  present  to  see  what  I saw,  or  ear  to  hear  what  I 
was  frequently  hearing?  Do  I bear  in  mind  the  responsibility 
I have  assumed  in  taking  the  charge  of  these  young  minds? 

Think  a moment,  teacher,  before  you  again  resume  this  great 
responsibility  ; and  when  taken,  think  often  and  earnestly,  What 
ought  I to  do?  Not  what  would  be  most  pleasant  or  easy 
for  the  time  being,  but  what  does  conscience,  enlightened  by  my 
best  judgment,  demand?  For  say  what  we  will  about  parental 
influence  ; urge,  if  we  will,  the  idea  that  a child  well  instructed 
at  home  will  behave  well  at  school — still,  experience  and  obser- 
vation teaches  us,  in  a voice  rising  above  all  maxims  and  con- 
ventional sayings,  if  you  would  have  the  child  follow  out  the 
good  instructions  of  home  in  the  school  room  and  on  the  play- 
grounds attached  thereto,  it  must  be  under  the  guiding  influence 
of  a teacher  who  is  not  only  apt  to  teach,  but  one  who  has  the 
sterling  virtue  of  self-denial  to  that  extent  that  she  can  possess 
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her  soul  in  patience,  rising  above  all  passion  or  prejudice,  and 
administer  such  rebukes  or  corrections  as  the  case  may  demand. 
If  this  is  not  so,  who  can  tell  us  why  under  the  instruction  of  one 
teacher  the  school  presents  a scene  which  would  strike  dismay 
to  the  heart  of  the  common  moralist ; then  another  teacher  takes 
the  same  scholars,  with  the  same  parents,  and  the  same  com- 
mittee— with  the  same  instructions  from  them — and  her  school 
takes  such  an  elevated  position  in  point  of  order  and  morality 
that  the  most  fastidious  moralist  will  find  much  to  enjoy  and 
praise  ? Can  there  be  any  doubt  who  has  wrought  the  great  change 
in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  that  school  room?  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood  upon  this  point.  We  do  not  say  the  teach- 
er is  deserving  of  all  the  credit  of  a good  school  or  blame  at- 
tached to  a poor  one.  We  do  say,  however,  that  she  has  res- 
ponsibilities of  which  no  one  can  relieve  her.  If  she  shirks  them 
(though  parents  and  committee  are  untiring  in  their  labors  for 
good)  the  school  cannot  be  a success. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  teacher’s  power  and  duty 
where  parents  co-operate  with  her  in  every  good  word  and  work. 
Happy7  would  it  be  for  our  schools  if  all  the  faithful  and  efficient 
teachers  had  this  co-operation.  Yet  we  are  constrained  to  pen 
the  painful  truth  that  too  often  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  opposition  of  parent  and  child,  in  enforcing 
obedience  to  the  simplest  rules  of  good  order  in  the  school.  We 
presume  no  parent  is  ready  to  admit  this  charge  ; — yet  it  is  too 
patent  to  be  denied  with  any  show  of  reason.  When  a parent 
steps  in  between  his  child  and  the  teacher’s  best  judgment  in 
methods  of  discipline  for  reformation — when  parents  will  say  in 
the  presence  of  their  children  that  the  teacher  has  no  moral  right 
to  this  or  that  method  of  punishment,  they  cripple  the  teacher, 
and — unconsciously  it  may  be — bring  her  into  disrepute  in  the 
estimation  of  the  pupils. 

We  have  our  different  modes  of  dealing  with  refractory  or  dis- 
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obedient  children.  As  parents,  we  should  make  bad  work  in 
rearing  to  manhood  and  womanhood  the  charges  left  to  our 
trust,  if  we  were  forced  to  work  in  a harness  fitted  and  made  to 
some  other  man’s  order.  We  must  be  true  to  our  own  indivi- 
duality and  convictions,  if  we  would  work  on  with  a brave  heart 
and  strong  hands  to  a successful  result.  Let  us,  then,  be  just 
and  true  to  these  foster-parents  of  our  children — for  they  take 
our  places  in  the  school-room — are  bound  by  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a parent  in  enforc- 
ing good  and  wholesome  regulations.  Do  they  sometimes  mis- 
judge ? Do  they  sometimes,  with  a family  of  fifty  or  more  chil- 
dren, with  as  many  different  dispositions  trying  them  at  every 
point,  so  far  forget  the  dignity  of  their  calling  as  to  speak  a 
word  that  had  better  been  left  unspoken,  or  do  an  act  that  had 
better  been  left  undone  ? Is  it  wise  or  prudent  in  us  to  let  that 
one  indiscretion  balance  all  the  toil,  patience  and  perseverance 
of  many  long  days  of  watchful  teaching  ? 

Father — Mother  : You  may  have  one,  two  or  three  childen  in 
the  stead  of  twenty-five  or  fifty.  Do  you  never  err?  Do  you 
never  get  beside  yourselves  and  fret?  Would  you  like  to  have 
near  relatives  talk  to  your  children  about  your  imperfections  in 
government,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter?  There  can 
be  but  one  answer  to  these  queries ; and  the  golden  rule  is 
as  applicable  between  parents  and  teachers  as  in  any  other  do- 
main of  human  life,  “ As  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
you  do  ye  even  so  to  them.” 

What  we  need,  then,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  possible  re- 
sults, is  more  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation  between  all  the  parties 
interested.  To  effect  this,  parents  should  become  acquainted 
with  their  children’s  teachers ; visit  them  while  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  the  school-room ; see  whether  their  children  are  in 
their  proper  places  ; whether  they  are  in  the  school  room,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  teacher,  or  in  some  other  retreat,  where 
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neither  the  eye  of  parent  or  committee  are  supposed  to  reach, 
and  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  teacher. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  Why  deal  in  improbabilities?  We 
should  be  glad  to  think  that  no  parents  of  our  town  are  ever 
deceived  in  this  respect.  But  truth  is  sometimes  stranger  than 
fiction  ; and  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that,  even  in  the  staid 
Town  of  Franklin,  we  have  seen  the  need  of  the  Truant  Officer 
to  lead  the  child  to  that  place  of  places  where  the  fond  parents 
were  sure  their  child  might  be  found. 

Parents  : Come  into  the  school — the  door  is  ever  open  for  your 
reception.  The  teacher  wishes  to  see  }tou  ; to  have  you  watch 
the  progress  of  your  children  ; to  encourage  them  by  your  occa- 
sional presence  in  their  wearisome  pathway  up  the  hill  of  science. 
Then  you  will  know  for  yourselves  whether  your  children  are  at 
school,  or  whether  they  have  a faithful  and  efficient  teacher. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  the  subject  of 
Singing  in  school.  It  is  a source  of  amusement  and  profit  that 
we  think  is  not  sufficiently  considered  by  many  of  our  teachers. 
Not  that  we  are  particular  about  set  times  for  this  exercise— but 
rather  at  any  time.  When  the  school  becomes  dull  and  restless 
we  would  have  the  monotony  broken  by  some  happy  song  and 
exercise,  or  by  either,  or  both  combined.  It  serves  as  a rest  and 
prepares  the  scholar  for  renewed  activity  in  study.  It  answers 
not  only  as  a recreation,  but  is  a great  help  to  the  teacher  in 
preserving  order,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the  school  bus}^.  It  has 
been  said  by  one  that  “ idleness  is  the  devil’s  workshop,”  and  in 
no  case  is  this  more  strictly  true  than  in  an  idle  school.  Then, 
by  all  means,  introduce  singing  and  calesthenics  into  your 
schools.  We  now  come  to  the 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

We  are  constantly  being  asked,  Are  we  to  have  a High  School 
the  ensuing  year  ? The  motives  which  prompt  this  question  are 
quite  different  in  different  persons.  We  leave  the  Town  to  ans- 
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wer  this  question  at  the  April  meeting,  while  we  answer  another 
that  frequently  follows  it,  ‘4  What  is  the  use  of  imposing  so  many 
different  studies  upon  the  children?  Of  what  earthly  use  are  the 
Dead  Languages  to  them?”  Our  answer,  in  brief,  is — Every- 
thing is  of  use  that  tends  to  draw  out  and  develop  the  human 
mind — that  tends  to  make  a man  a whole  man.  No  special 
course  of  study?"  can  do  this.  Let  all  his  powers  be  brought  into 
into  requisition,  though  some  must  come  to  maturity  through  the 
studyr  of  a language  he  may  never  use.  The  discipline  and 
strength  thus  secured  may  be  the  lever  to  uplift  broad  and  com- 
prehensive thought  from  the  dusty  past ; mingling  with  the  liv- 
ing acting  present,  it  becomes  a force  no  speciallist  ever  knew 
or  felt.  It  seeems  to  us  that  no  man  can  afford  to  dwarf  many 
of  the  finest  gems  in  the  child-mind  in  order  that  some  special  gift 
may  be  highly  cultivated.  This  course,  it  is  true,  has  given  to  the 
world  some  bright  stars  in  all  the  learned  professions  ; but  as  we 
have  watched  their  life-deeds,  we  have  said  within  ourselves — 
What  a pity  he  is  not  a man;  that  he  lacks  common  sense  to 
direct  such  noble  powers. 

We  do  not  wish  any  one  to  feel  from  the  above  that  we  advise 
or  consent  to  the  idea  that  many  lessons  poorly  understood  are 
better  than  less  well  conned ; but,  rather,  all  these  different  les- 
sons are  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  different  elements  of 
his  being ; therefore  the  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  the 
studies  the  more  the  man. 


Franklin,  March  31st,  1870. 
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